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Discovering  the  Numismatic 
Bibliomania  Society 

by  Alison  Frankel 

On  at  least  two  occasions  before  Harry  Strang's  hunt  for  1933 
Double  Eagles,  the  U.S.  government  set  about  seizing  rare  coins  held 
by  collectors.  In  1887,  New  York  coin  dealer  Lyman  Low  prepared  a 
catalogue  for  the  sale  of  the  collection  of  Henry  Linderman,  the  for- 
mer Mint  Director  and  Treasury  Department  official.  Linderman  had 
been  at  the  heart  of  the  mint  chicanery  of  his  time,  engaging  in 
patronage  abuses,  restriking  of  valuable  specimens,  and  covert  distri- 
bution of  experimental  coins  to  favored  dealers.  When  he  died, 
Linderman's  own  collection  was  found  to  be  filled  with  rarities,  most 
notably  an  1804  silver  dollar  and  all  manner  of  unique  pattern 
coins.  Lyman  Low  expected  the  Linderman  sale  to  be  a blockbuster, 
and  spent  lavishly  on  the  catalogue.  Before  the  auction  came  off, 
however,  Treasury  agents  arrived  at  Low's  door  and  confiscated  all  of 
Linderman's  coins,  claiming  that  the  collection  contained  coins 
improperly  obtained  from  the  mint.  The  chief  result  of  the  seizure 
seems  to  have  been  financial  devastation  for  Low,  who  was  forced  to 
give  up  his  own  business  and  join  the  Scott  Stamp  & Coin 
Company.  The  government  eventually  returned  the  Linderman  col- 
lection to  Low,  though  when  his  new  firm  sold  the  collection  in 
1888,  a dozen  lots  from  the  original  Low  catalogue  were  missing.1 

Equally  unsuccessful  was  the  government's  1910  pursuit  of 
Captain  John  Haseltine,  the  Philadelphia  dealer  who  was  famous  for 
having  inherited  his  father-in-law  William  Idler's  outstanding  inven- 
tory of  coins  — as  well  as  his  unparalleled  connections  at  the  mint. 
Haseltine  was  the  source  of  some  of  the  great  rarities  of  coin  collect- 
ing that  surfaced  around  the  turn  of  the  century,  including  the 
unique  pair  of  fifty-dollar  gold  pieces  that  he  sold  to  William 
Woodin  for  a shocking  $20,000  in  1909.  (Woodin  later  returned  the 
coins  to  Colonel  A.  Loudon  Snowden,  who  turned  them  over  to  the 
mint.)  In  1910,  a collector  named  James  Manning  requested  from 
Haseltine  a selection  of  twenty-four  pattern  coins.  The  coins  were 
not  particularly  valuable,  but  Manning  was  a diligent  collector,  and 
sent  a letter  to  the  director  of  the  mint,  Abram  Piatt  Andrew, 
describing  his  pattern  coins  and  requesting  information  on  the 
number  struck  of  each.  As  it  happened,  this  letter  was  like  a ham- 
burger to  a hungry  dog.  Andrew  was  young,  energetic,  and  reform- 
minded.  His  bete  noire  was  the  mint's  surreptitious  trading  of 
restruck  rarities  and  experimental  coins.  Andrew  sent  Manning  a 
reminder  that  under  a law  passed  in  1873  it  was  illegal  to  own  pat- 


1 The  story  is  recounted,  among  other  places,  in  John  I.  Ford  Collection 
Reference  Library  sale,  Stack's  and  George  F.  Kolbe,  June  1,  2004  p.  255  lot 
843. 
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tern  coins,  which  belonged  to  the  United  States.  When  Manning 
promised  to  return  the  twenty-four  pattern  coins  to  Captain 
Haseltine,  Andrew  arranged  for  Treasury  agents  to  accompany  the 
package.  Andrew's  agents  seized  the  coins,  and  the  government  sued 
Haseltine  for  title. 

Andrew  had  some  minor  success  in  ending  the  illicit  production 
and  trade  of  patterns  at  the  mint  — with  William  Woodin  in  tow,  he 
swept  through  the  Philadelphia  Mint  in  May  of  1910,  ordering  the 
destruction  of  out-of-date  coin  dies  — but  he  failed  to  rattle  Captain 
Haseltine.  In  October  1910,  the  government,  without  explanation, 
dropped  the  suit  against  Haseltine  and  returned  the  coins  agents  had 
seized  from  him.  Pattern  coins,  The  Numismatist  crowed,  were  safe 
for  collectors.2  (The  conclusion  of  the  litigation  was  particularly  for- 
tuitous for  Woodin,  who  owned  the  foremost  collection  of  patterns 
in  the  country.)  The  coin  world  regarded  Haseltine  as  a hero  for 
standing  up  to  the  mighty  federal  government. 

Ninety-four  years  later,  an  affidavit  of  defense  from  the  1910 
Haseltine  case  was  one  of  the  one  thousand  items  for  sale  at  a 
remarkable  auction  held  in  California  in  2004.  If  ever  anyone  need- 
ed proof  that  people  will  collect  anything,  this  sale  was  it.  It  took 
place  in  a magnificent,  high-ceilinged  room  at  the  Mission  Inn,  a 
Spanish-mission-turned-hotel  in  Riverside,  California.  The  trappings 
were  religious  — statues  of  praying  saints,  religious-themed  murals,  a 
stained-glass  window  that  said,  "The  Earth  is  Full  of  thy  Riches"  — 
but  the  congregation  was  purely  numismatic.  Seated  before  the  dais 
were  sixty-odd  collectors  prepared  to  spend  thousands  of  dollars  not 
on  coins,  but  on  numismatic  literature:  old  coin  books,  marked-up 
catalogues  from  long-ago  coin  auctions,  and  letters  between  dead 
luminaries  of  the  coin  world.  As  I watched  the  bidding  — the  auc- 
tion brought  in  more  than  a million  six  hundred  thousand  dollars  — 
I thought  about  the  words  of  the  stained-glass  window.  The  earth 
must  be  full  of  riches,  indeed. 

The  coin  world  is  filled  with  side  streets  and  narrow  alleyways. 
Numismatic  research  and  literature  is  my  favorite.  I stumbled  there 
by  accident,  when  online  reporting  led  me  to  a website  for  The 
E-Sylum,  the  electronic  newsletter  of  the  Numismatic  Bibliomania 
Society.  I signed  up  to  receive  The  E-Sylum  by  e-mail,  and  found 
myself  impatiently  awaiting  its  arrival  every  week.  More  often  than 
not,  someone  in  this  community  of  hard-core  researchers  and  book 
lovers  would  have  posted  a question  of  what  seemed  to  me  to  be 
excruciating  obscurity,  yet  he'd  usually  get  a respectful  and  helpful 
response.  Through  my  own  posting  on  The  E-Sylum,  I became 
acquainted  with  Pete  Smith,  the  president  of  the  Numismatic 
Bibliomania  Society,  and,  of  all  things,  a collector  of  William 
Woodin  memorabilia;  and  with  Roger  Burdette,  a work  week  busi- 


2 The  Numismatist , October-November  1910. 
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nessman  who  spends  weekends  embedded  in  dusty  old  ledgers  of 
mint  correspondence  at  the  National  Archives,  researching  his  mon- 
umental history  of  the  golden  age  of  American  coinage.3  People 
always  talk  about  the  passion  of  collectors  as  something  to  be 
admired,  but  I found  the  purity  of  that  passion  compromised,  at 
least  in  coin  collecting,  by  its  mercenary  edge.  Collecting  coins  to 
turn  a profit  is  exciting  and  consuming,  but  it's  not  noble. 
Collecting  numismatic  literature  for  the  sake  of  scholarship  is  noble, 
albeit  eccentric. 

That's  not  to  say  there  isn't  an  active  market  in  numismatic  liter- 
ature. There  is.  Scholars  in  Europe  have  been  studying  coins  since 
the  1400s,  and  have  produced  tens,  if  not  hundreds,  of  thousands  of 
books,  catalogues,  and  monographs,  with  emphases  ranging  from 
science  to  history,  art  to  anthropology.  Numismatics  is,  after  all,  lit- 
erally translated  as  the  study  of  coins,  and  Europe,  in  particular,  has 
long  regarded  numismatics  as  an  academic  discipline.  In  this  coun- 
try, the  early  focus  of  numismatic  study  was  foreign  coins,  but  by 
the  middle  of  the  1800s,  mint  officials  Jacob  Eckfeldt,  William  Du 
Bois,  and  James  Snowden,  as  well  as  a couple  of  collectors,  were 
beginning  to  produce  studies  of  American  coinage.  The  first  seminal 
work  of  American  numismatics,  An  Historical  Account  of  American 
Coinage  by  John  Hickcox,  appeared  in  1858.  In  1875  a jeweler  from 
New  Hampshire  named  Sylvester  Crosby  published  The  Early  Coins  of 
America  and  the  Laws  Governing  Their  Issue.  Crosby's  book  established 
not  only  a tradition  of  analyzing  U.S.  coins  in  the  context  of  history, 
but  also  of  minutely  examining  specimens  to  arrive  at  conclusions 
about  their  production.  Crosby  produced  only  350  copies  of  his 
book,  which  today  sell  for  hundreds  or  even  thousands  of  dollars, 
depending  on  their  condition. 

Something  of  a golden  age  of  coin  catalogues  followed  the  work 
of  Crosby,  with  such  dealers  as  the  Chapman  Brothers  in 
Philadelphia,  W.  Elliot  Woodward  in  Massachusetts,  and  Lyman 
Low  in  New  York  including  detailed  coin  descriptions  to  accompany 
their  sales  of  major  collections  of  U.S.  coins.  The  Chapman  cata- 
logues, which  were  among  the  first  to  include  photographs  of  the 
coins  being  auctioned,  are  the  most  desirable  works  for  serious  col- 
lectors of  American  numismatic  literature,  who  consider  a complete 
run  of  Chapmans  to  be  a rare  achievement  for  their  libraries. 

The  scholarly  trend  was  short-lived,  however.  By  the  early 
decades  of  the  twentieth  century,  numismatic  research  in  the  U.S.,  at 
least  with  respect  to  U.S.  coins,  was  on  the  wane.  The  American 
Numismatic  Society  routinely  published  monographs  on  ancient 
and  world  coins,  but  coin  dealers  of  the  1920s  and  1930s  were  not 

3 Burdette's  first  of  three  volumes,  Renaissance  of  American  Coinage  1916- 
1921,  was  published  in  2005  by  Seneca  Mills  Press  LLC.  The  second, 
Renaissance  of  American  Coinage  1905-1908  was  released  early  in  2006.  The 
final  volume  in  his  masterly  trilogy  is  due  out  next  year. 
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known  for  exacting  research  standards  in  their  catalogues.  They'd 
recycle  old  apochrypha,  exaggerate  rarity,  even  — heresy  of  heresies 
— run  stock  photographs  rather  than  depictions  of  the  actual  coins 
being  offered.  The  notoriously  unreliable  catalogues  of  B.  Max  Mehl 
are  still  collected  today,  but  because  Mehl  was  a legendary  character 
with  such  a distinctly  hyperbolic  style,  not  because  of  their  scholar- 
ship. 

The  worm  turned  again  in  about  1950,  when  New  York  dealer 
Wayte  Raymond  began  corresponding  with  a profoundly  strange 
young  man  named  Walter  Breen.  Breen  was  apparently  from  Texas, 
apparently  orphaned  as  an  infant  and  raised  in  a variety  of  institu- 
tions. At  least  that's  what  he  told  people.  "You  could  never  be  sure," 
said  Michael  Hodder,  a highly  respected  numismatic  researcher  and 
catalogue  writer.  "Walter  made  up  different  stories."  In  1946  Breen 
joined  the  Air  Force,  but  within  a year  he  was  beaten  almost  to 
death,  presumably  by  fellow  soldiers.  While  convalescing  he  began 
to  read  about  coins,  and  from  the  V.A.  hospital  began  sending  letters 
to  the  coin  journal  Wayte  Raymond  published. 

Raymond  and  his  protege  John  J.  Ford,  then  an  up-and-coming 
dealer,  concluded  that  the  mysterious  Breen  was  some  kind  of  a 
numismatic  savant.  Ford  got  him  a job  at  Stack's,  which  lasted  only 
a few  months  because  of  a disagreement  over  who  would  pay  for  a 
set  of  false  teeth  the  Stack  brothers  arranged  for  him.  Raymond  then 
hired  Breen  to  conduct  research  in  the  mint  records  at  the  National 
Archives,  at  the  same  time  subsidizing  Breen's  studies  at  Johns 
Hopkins  University. 

Breen  revolutionized  American  numismatic  research.  No  one 
before  him  had  combed  through  mint  records,  analyzing  mintage 
figures  and  die  changes  and  correlating  them  with  economic  devel- 
opments. "He  was  able  to  weave  history  with  coins,"  said  Hodder. 
"He  put  them  into  a historical  context."  Breen  wrote  books  that 
became  the  indispensible  texts  of  American  numismatics  — culmi- 
nating with  his  Complete  Encyclopedia  of  U.S.  and  Colonial  Coins  — 
and  was  hired  by  John  Ford  to  consult  on  the  auction  catalogues 
produced  by  Ford's  company,  New  Netherlands.  Breen  was  never 
afraid  to  advance  his  rather  strong  opinions.  (He  had  a particular  dis- 
dain for  William  Woodin,  whom  he  called  "a  hunchbacked  dwarf  of 
great  versatility.")  Nevertheless,  Breen's  scholarship  was  daunting. 
"As  time  went  by,  people  thought  Walter  was  the  greatest  thing 
since  sliced  bread,"  said  Hodder.  "Walter's  influence  on  the  state  of 
numismatics  was  so  overwhelming  that  even  when  he's  been  shown 
to  be  wrong,  his  influence  persists." 

The  strangest  part  of  the  Breen  legend  is  its  persistence  in  the 
face  of  Breen's  personal  history.  He  was  always  odd:  slovenly  in  his 
appearance,  careless  with  money,  arrogant  in  his  relationships. 
When  he  worked  at  New  Netherlands,  John  Ford  kept  him  out  of 
view  of  clients.  Hidden  in  a back  office,  Breen  listened  all  day  to  clas- 
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sical  music  and  subsisted  on  Milky  Ways  and  Mars  bars.  He  some- 
times showed  up  for  work  in  a toga,  and  always  needed  a shower. 
After  he  left  the  coin  dealership  Breen  moved  to  Berkeley  to  study 
the  Beat  Generation,  becoming  a proponent  of  acid-tripping.  He  also 
wrote,  under  a psuedonym,  a book  advocating  sexual  relationships 
between  men  and  boys.  Breen  was  ultimately  arrested  in  California 
for  child  molestation.  He  was  convicted  and  died  from  cancer  while 
in  prison.4 

But  Breen  inspired  a newfound  reverence  for  research  in  the  coin 
world.  Dealers  included  better  descriptions,  more  precise  rarity  rat- 
ings, accurate  provenance  information,  and  vivid  anecdotes  about 
coin  history  in  auction  catalogues.  Collectors  actually  followed  the 
pablum  advice  of  dealers  to  "Buy  the  book  before  you  buy  the  coin," 
although  for  many,  "the  book"  was  nothing  more  than  the  annual 
price  guide  for  U.S.  coins.  John  Ford,  who  saved  and  bought  whatev- 
er he  could  of  numismatic  literary  value,  inspired  Harry  Bass,  a Texas 
oilman  and  avid  gold  coin  collector,  to  begin  amassing  a private 
library  of  American  numismatic  literature,  not  just  books,  but 
notable  auction  catalogues,  old  coin  magazines,  and  numismatic 
artifacts  as  well.  Another  collector,  Armand  Champa,  joined  the  spe- 
cialty, and  by  the  1960s,  according  to  George  Kolbe,  the  pre-eminent 
American  dealer  of  rare  numismatic  literature,  a market  existed. 

Kolbe  is  one  of  the  most  professionally  satisfied  men  I've  ever 
met.  Thirty  years  ago  he  was  book-loving  coin  collector  and  super- 
market manager  in  Mission  Viejo.  In  the  mid-1960s  he  began  deal- 
ing coins  on  the  side.  Kolbe  always  had  a fondness  for  old  coin 
books.  He'd  browse  through  used  book  stores  looking  for  under- 
priced  coin  literature.  When  he  found  coin  books,  he'd  sell  them.  In 
1967  he  published  his  first  numismatic  literature  price  list,  and  was 
shocked  when  he  received  multiple  bids  on  most  of  the  books,  all  of 
which  sold.  By  1976  he  was  making  enough  money  in  the  numis- 
matic book  business  that  he  quit  his  job  at  the  supermarket  and  held 
his  first  live  auction.  Kolbe  is  mildest-mannered  of  men,  bald  and 
round-faced,  with  a nervous  smile.  He  hated  competing  with  other 
dealers  for  collections  — the  one  or  two  times  he  contacted  the  wid- 
ows of  rare  book  collectors,  he  said,  "I  felt  so  uncomfortable  I just 
couldn't  stand  it," — but  no  one  was  more  honest  or  worked  harder 
at  cataloguing  than  him.  Book  collectors  appreciated  his  talents. 
Only  once  was  he  aced  out  of  a major  numismatic  literature  collec- 
tion he  wanted  to  sell,  when  Armand  Champa  picked  another  firm 
to  auction  his  books.  Today  Kolbe  has  a mailing  list  of  about  a thou- 
sand book  buyers  from  all  over  the  world.  He  lives  in  a gem  of  a 
house  at  the  top  of  a mountain  in  Crestline,  California,  where  the 
UPS  truck  makes  regular  stops  to  pick  up  and  drop  off  rare  coin 


4 Breen’s  story  is  derived  from  an  interview  with  Michael  Hodder,  as 
well  as  Mark  Van  Winkle's  interviews  with  Breen  and  with  John  Ford. 
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books.  Kolbe  spends  his  days  in  his  library-like  office,  researching 
and  writing  descriptions  of  the  literary  rarities  he  sells. 

For  him,  the  2004  auction  at  the  Mission  Inn  was  the  sale  of  a 
lifetime.  Kolbe  was  offering  the  best  of  John  Ford's  library,  a collec- 
tion filled  with  unique  treasures.  Ford  not  only  had  copies  of  all  the 
Chapman  catalogues  — he  had  the  Chapmans'  own  catalogues,  in 
which  they  recorded  the  bids  and  buyers  for  each  coin;  bid  books,  as 
sellers'  catalogues  are  known,  are  the  most  coveted  by  collectors. 
Ford  had  New  York  dealer  Edward  Frossard's  leather-bound  set  of  his 
own  catalogues.  He  had  a rare  bound  set  of  the  first  six  years  of  The 
Numismatist  magazine,  as  well  as  carefully  maintained  catalogues 
from  some  of  the  most  famous  sales  in  American  coin  collecting  his- 
tory. Ford  owned  original  manuscripts  from  his  friend,  Walter  Breen, 
as  well  as  letters  between  Breen  and  Wayte  Raymond.  And  he  had 
items  one  could  only  imagine  how  he'd  acquired:  F.C.C.  Boyd's  orig- 
inal inventory  of  the  collection  of  Colonel  E.H.R.  Green;  a sheaf  of 
letters  from  William  Woodin's  lawyer  about  the  affair  of  the  $50  pat- 
tern coins;  the  letter  copybook  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  Confederate 
States  of  America.  Kolbe  hadn't  held  a live  auction  for  four  years 
before  the  Ford  sale,  relying  instead  on  Internet  and  mail  bidding. 
But  with  material  like  Ford's,  anything  but  a grand  event  was  out  of 
the  question.  "You  could  never  have  duplicated  the  excitement,"  he 
said. 

He  was  right:  The  Mission  Inn  auction  room  for  the  Ford  sale 
was  suffused  with  a sense  of  the  importance  of  the  occasion,  as  if 
bidders  and  spectators  knew  they  were  participating  in  an  event  that 
would  be  historic  in  their  corner  of  the  universe,  even  if  it  went 
unnoticed  by  the  rest  of  the  world.  One  man  seated  in  the  middle  of 
the  room  — slim,  red-haired,  and  middle-aged  — caught  my  atten- 
tion right  away.  He  was  bidding  on  all  of  the  most  desirable  lots  at 
the  auction,  holding  up  his  paddle  without  the  slightest  quaver  as 
prices  rose.  Once  or  twice  he  glared  at  a competing  bidder,  a big- 
boned, white-haired  fellow  seated  at  a table  of  dealers  in  the  back  of 
the  room,  as  if  he  was  annoyed  to  be  challenged.  More  often  the  red- 
head ignored  other  bidders,  just  waiting  for  them  to  drop  out. 
Michael  Hodder,  the  numismatic  researcher,  was  seated  behind  me.  I 
asked  him  who  the  redhead  was.  "He's  a major  collector,"  Hodder 
whispered  back.  "He's  buying  bid  catalogues  that  are  the  best  of  the 
best."  Chapman  catalogues,  Frossard  catalogues,  Breen  manuscripts, 
an  incredibly  rare  book  on  colonial  currency  — all  went  to  the  red- 
headed collector.  He  spent  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars  that  day. 

After  the  auction  I called  the  redhead,  whose  name,  I found  out, 
is  Dan  Hamelberg.  I wanted  to  find  out  what  makes  a man  spend 
that  kind  of  money  on  old  coin  catalogues.  A real  estate  investor  in 
Champaign,  Illinois,  Hamelberg  was  still,  a week  later,  lit  up  about 
the  auction.  "It  went  really  well,"  he  said.  "It  was  grueling,  though." 
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He'd  gotten  everything  he  wanted,  he  told  me,  except  for  a few  of 
the  Chapman  catalogues  that  the  white-haired  bidder  had  won. 
Hamelberg,  it  turns  out,  knew  the  bidder,  who  is  a sometime  coin 
dealer.  "He's  a predator,"  Hamelberg  said.  "Everyone  in  the  room 
knew  what  I was  doing  with  the  Chapman  bid  books.  He  was  just 
trying  to  be  ornery,  so  I put  my  paddle  down  and  let  him  buy  a few. 
That  got  him  out  of  the  bidding." 

Like  most  collectors  of  numismatic  literature,  Hamelberg  was 
first  a coin  collector.  He  started  as  a kid.  "It  was  a treasure  hunt,  an 
adventure,"  he  said.  "My  friend's  father  collected  gold  and  large 
cents.  We'd  put  them  on  the  table,  handle  them."  Hamelberg  took  a 
break  from  coins  when  he  was  starting  a career  and  family,  but 
returned  to  collecting  in  the  1970s.  As  he  worked  on  his  set,  buying 
high-grade  specimens  of  every  type  of  American  coin  from  the  first 
year  of  its  issue,  he  accumulated  catalogues  from  the  major  auction 
houses.  He  never  threw  them  away.  He  began  to  consider  it  neces- 
sary to  research  the  ever-more  elusive  and  expensive  coins  he  need- 
ed before  bidding  on  them.  "You  want  to  avoid  auction  room  fever," 
he  explained.  So  he  would  trace  when  the  coin  had  previously  sold 
at  auction,  and  would  search  out  and  acquire  the  old  catalogues 
from  those  sales. 

What  started  as  a way  to  protect  himself  from  overspending 
turned  into  its  own  thrill.  At  the  Ford  sale,  for  instance,  Hamelberg 
bought,  for  twenty-one  hundred  dollars,  a specially  bound  catalogue 
from  the  1890  sale  of  the  collection  of  Lorin  Parmelee.  "I  own  two 
1796  half-dollars  out  of  the  Parmelee  sale,"  he  said.  "That  was  my 
motivation  for  wanting  the  catalogue." 

Hamelberg  liked  the  people  who  sold  coin  books,  especially 
George  Kolbe.  He  liked  hearing  stories  about  old  dealers  and  collec- 
tors. He  also  liked  the  cozy  community  of  numismatic  literature  col- 
lectors, all  of  whom  he  got  to  know  as  his  library  grew.  "We're  some- 
what of  a closed  society,"  he  said.  "We're  all  active,  we  communicate 
with  each  other.  ...  I think  the  collecting  fraternity  for  literature 
now  is  probably  similar  to  what  coin  collecting  was  at  the  turn  of 
the  century."  Before  the  Ford  auction,  for  instance,  Hamelberg  had 
dinner  with  another  prominent  coin  book  collector,  who  was  partic- 
ularly anxious  to  acquire  some  of  Ford's  correspondence  — luckily 
not  Hamelberg's  most  keenly  desired  item,  the  Walter  Breen  manu- 
script. 

Hamelberg  bought  two  significant  libraries  intact,  then  went 
about  filling  holes  in  his  literature  collection  with  even  more  single- 
mindedness  than  he  had  his  coin  collection.  Of  the  more  than 
twelve-thousand  auction  catalogues  listed  in  the  most  complete 
bibiliography  of  numismatic  auction  titles,  As  of  the  middle  of  2004, 
Hamelberg  was  missing  only  a few  hundred.  He  believes  that  his  col- 
lection includes  more  catalogues  of  U.S.  coin  auctions  than  any  in 
the  world,  including  the  renowned  library  of  the  American 
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Numismatic  Society.  Before  the  Ford  auction,  Hamelberg  spent  days 
previewing  material  at  Kolbe's  house  in  California.  He  knew  he 
would  spend  at  least  a quarter  of  a million  dollars,  so  he  made  Kolbe 
an  offer.  "1  looked  him  in  the  eye  and  said,  'How  about  if  I buy  the 
whole  thing?"'  Hamelberg  said.  Kolbe  had  estimated  the  sale  would 
bring  in  a million  dollars.  Hamelberg  said  he'd  pay  it,  and  was  disap- 
pointed when  Kolbe  said  no. 

Hamelberg  owns  more  than  one-thousand  linear  feet  of  numis- 
matic literature.  The  collection  started  out  in  his  library,  but  has 
long  since  outgrown  the  room.  As  Hamelburg's  children  grew  up 
and  moved  out,  he  took  over  their  rooms  to  house  coin  books  and 
catalogues.  His  whole  seven  thousand  square  foot  house  is  filled 
with  bookcases.  And  he  has  no  intention  of  stopping  or  selling. 
"This  collection  is  both  a privilege  and  a responsibility,"  he  said. 
"I'm  the  curator  for  these  things  now."  Even  Hamelberg  laughed  a 
little  as  he  talked  about  the  inexorable  march  of  literature  through 
his  house.  "1  never  throw  anything  away.  I keep  everything,  even 
envelopes,"  he  said.  "I'm  a little  bit  — well,  all  collectors  are  a little 
bit  crazy." 


Woodward/Chapman  Correspondence  at 
the  American  Numismatic  Society 

by  Leonard  Augsburger 

Henry  Chapman  (1859-1935)  and  Samuel  Hudson  Chapman 
(1857-1931),  two  Philadelphia  brothers  who  took  the  numismatic 
world  by  storm  beginning  in  1879,  in  particular  bringing  technologi- 
cal innovations  to  auction  cataloguing,  left  behind  a large  body  of 
correspondence  which  has  recently  been  donated  to  the  ANS  by  a 
Chapman  descendant.The  archive  consists  of  hundreds  of  cards  and 
letters  which  have  now  been  divided  by  correspondent.  Almost  all  of 
this  correspondence  represents  letters  and  cards  addressed  to  the 
Chapman  brothers,  although  in  a few  cases  some  of  these  were  pre- 
pared over  an  original  Chapman  piece,  thus  detailing  both  sides  of 
the  exchange. 

The  Woodward  correspondence  details  the  exchange  between 
the  upstart  newcomers  and  the  well  established  William  Elliot 
Woodward  (1825-1892),  a Massachusettes  dealer.  These  letters  cover 
the  period  from  1879  to  1881  and  most  notably  highlight  issues  of 
auction  catalog  preparation  and  distribution.  Most  of  these  pieces 
are  from  Woodward  in  Roxbury,  Massachusettes,  addressed  to  the 
Chapman's  in  Philadelphia. 

7/5/1878.  Letter  from  Woodward  to  the  Chapman's,  serving  as  note 
of  introduction,  indicating  that  Woodward  and  the  Chapman's  had 
not  met  previously.  Woodward,  an  old  hand,  had  not  had  a public 
sale  since  1874,  while  the  upstart  Chapman's  would  not  conduct 
their  first  sale  until  October,  1879.  The  letter  was  finely  scripted,  in 
contrast  to  subsequent  correspondence,  and  detailed  Woodward's 
plan  to  auction  the  "finest  collection  of  American  medals,"  referring 
to  the  upcoming  Holland  sale  in  November,  1878.  Woodward  also 
requested  that  both  parties  exchange  future  catalogues  as  a courtesy. 

8/5/1878.  Woodward  requests  prices  realized  for  recent  Haseltine 
lots,  explaining  that  he  has  not  been  getting  any  response  from 
Haseltine  directly.  Woodward  is  unsure  why,  as  the  two  gentleman 
had  been  cordial  in  the  past. 

8/11/1878.  This  letter  further  details  distribution  of  the  Holland  cat- 
alogue. Woodward  complains  that  the  cost  of  the  catalogues  is  fifty 
cents  each,  and  that  he  can  not  send  them  as  the  Chapman's  had 
apparently  requested.  Instead,  he  suggests  that  the  Chapman's  pre- 
pare a circular  which  he  proposes  to  forward  directly  to  Chapman 
clients  along  with  the  Holland  catalogue.  For  this  purpose 
Woodward  also  requests  a client  list  from  the  Chapman's.  Fearing 
that  this  request  might  seem  rather  forward,  Woodward  explains 
that  he  intends  to  conduct  auction  sales  only  without  engaging  in 
retail  trade.  Finally,  he  indicates  that  the  Chapman's  will  be  listed  as 
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order  executors  on  the  front  cover  of  the  catalog,  and  this  in  fact 
was  done. 

10/24/1878.  Woodward's  letter  of  transmittal  accompanies  32 
copies  of  the  Holland  sale,  along  with  a buyer  list  of  350  names.  The 
Chapman's  had  apparently  not  forwarded  their  own  buyer  list  to 
Woodward.  The  Woodward  buyer  list  enclosed  here  is  referred  to 
and  unfortunately  not  preserved  in  this  archive.  Woodward  request- 
ed the  return  of  his  buyer  list,  and  also  requested  that  the 
Chapman's  distribute  the  Holland  sale  to  Philadelphia  collectors, 
except  for  those  mentioned  on  the  buyer  list,  as  prominent  collec- 
tors were  receiving  "two  to  six  or  eight"  of  the  same  auction  catalog. 

1/31/1879.  Woodward  sends  a card  indicating  that  priced  cata- 
logues from  the  Munsell  sale  of  1/22-23/1879  are  available.  This  cat- 
alog is  listed  in  Adams'  errata  as  "almost  certainly  done  by 
Woodward,"  and  now  this  can  be  confirmed. 

9/9/1879.  Woodward  indicates  that  copies  of  his  upcoming  Pratt 
sale  (9/29/1879-10/1/1879)  have  been  sent  and  inquires  as  to 
whether  the  Chapman's  desire  additional  copies. 

9/16/1879.  Woodward  requests  10-15  of  the  upcoming  inaugural 
Chapman  sale.  Woodward  complains  that  he  can  not  write  without 
his  glasses,  which  have  broken,  and  the  illegible  scrawl  attests  to  this 
assertion. 

2/9/1880.  Card  from  Woodward  requesting  two  plated  copies  of  the 
upcoming  Chapman  Bispham  (2/11-12/1880)  sale. 

5/12/1880.  Woodward  indicates  he  will  send  coins  due  the 
Chapmans  in  a day  or  two,  but  is  currently  behind  in  his  correspon- 
dence with  150  letters  to  answer  and  "any  quantity  of  packages  to 
open." 

7/14/1880.  Woodward  expresses  considerable  interest  in  the  photo- 
type plates  of  the  early  Chapman  emissions,  which  had  served  to 
distinguish  themselves  among  the  competition.  "When  in  New  York 
you  will  perhaps  remember  we  had  some  conversations  about  the 
plates  in  I think  the  Bispham  Catalogue  [the  second  Chapman  cata- 
logue, dated  2/11-12/1880],  at  any  rate  you  said  you  took  orders  for 
such  ones  and  named  the  price  per  hundred  which  struck  me  as 
being  very  low.  I thought  them  superior  to  the  heliotype  printed  in 
Boston  and  if  I can  make  a satisfactory  arrangement  think  I shall 
order  a few  hundred  to  illustrate  the  catalog  that  I am  about  to  print. 
Please  favor  me  with  particulars."  The  letter  also  included  a priced 
copy  of  the  Woodward  Curtis  (6/14-16/1880)  sale  along  with  a 
request  for  a courtesy  priced  copy  of  the  last  Chapman  sale,  dated 
11/19-20/1879. 

9/22/1880.  Card  indicating  that  a "bundle"  of  Haines  (10/13- 
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16/1880)  catalogues  are  being  shipped  "by  way  of  express."  The  tim- 
ing of  catalog  distribution  was  not  so  different  from  twenty-first  cen- 
tury sales.  As  long  as  catalogues  were  available  in  Philadelphia  a 
week  or  two  before  the  sale,  collectors  could  always  engage  a repre- 
sentative such  as  the  Chapman's  to  represent  them  in  person. 

12/18/1880.  Woodward  asks  how  many  Jenks  (1/10-13/1881)  cata- 
logues to  send  to  Philadelphia  for  Chapman  customers. 

1/20/1881.  Card  indicating  that  the  priced  Mercer  (12/8-10/1880) 
sales  be  sent.  "I  am  obliged  to  have  the  work  done  outside," 
Woodward  writes,  indicating  that  the  job  of  preparing  post-sale 
priced  editions  was  sometimes  outsourced. 


Sir  Frank  Merry  Stenton  and  the  Coinage 

of  the  Anglo-Saxons 

by  E.  Tomlinson  Fort 

Beginning  in  the  late  1940s  and  early  1950s  a major  renaissance 
occurred  in  the  study  of  the  coinages  produced  in  pre-Conquest 
England.  This  decade  witnessed  the  first  contributions  of  people 
such  as  Christopher  Blunt,  Michael  Dolley,  Philip  Grierson,  Michael 
Metcalf,  lan  Stewart  (now  Lord  Stewartby)  and  Stewart  Lyon,  whose 
articles  would  radically  alter  perceptions,  chronologies  and  the  use 
of  Anglo-Saxon  coins  as  historical  evidence. 

This  renewal  of  interest  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  past  came  about  for 
a number  of  reasons,  one  of  the  most  important  being  the  contribu- 
tions of  Sir  Frank  Stenton  (1880-1967),  especially  his  magnum  opus 

— Anglo-Saxon  England  — which  was  first  published  in  1943. 1 
Stenton  published  little  pure  numismatic  research'  in  fact  his  only 
such  article  was  publish  posthumously  (see  below).  Nevertheless,  his 
works  on  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Norman  periods  demonstrated  the 
importance  of  coins  as  historical  evidence  and  would  service  as  an 
inspiration  for  the  scholars  of  the  post-World  War  II  period. 

Frank  Stenton  was  born  on  May  17,  1880  at  Upper  Norwood  in 
the  county  of  Surrey.  In  1899  he  gained  a scholarship  to  Keble 
College,  Oxford,  where  he  planned  to  study  music.  This  idea  quickly 
ended  in  failure  and  he  switched  his  studies  to  history  where  he 
graduated  with  a first-class  honors  in  1902.  He  spent  the  next  two 
years  at  Oxford  working  for  the  Victoria  History  of  the  Counties  of 
England  and  then  spent  another  two  years  teaching  history  at 
Llandovery  College.  In  1908  he  went  to  Reading  University  and 
there  he  stayed  for  the  rest  of  his  working  life,  rising  to  become  chair 
of  the  modern  history  department  in  1912,  in  1934  deputy  vice- 
chancellor  and  from  1946  vice-chancellor  until  his  retirement  in 
1950.  He  was  knighted  in  1948.  In  1919  he  married  Doris  Mary 
Parsons,  a former  student.  She  would  also  become  a formidable 
scholar  in  her  own  right  and  her  works  on  Anglo-Norman  law  and 
charters  remain  fundamental  for  those  studying  the  period. 

Stenton's  interest  in  coinage  began  when  he  was  a young  boy 
and  continued  throughout  his  life.2  Despite  the  meagerness  of  an 
academic  salary,  he  developed  a collection  of  medieval  coins.  These 
he  would  eventually  donate  to  Reading  University.  In  addition  as 
vice-chancellor  Stenton  was  able  to  use  university  funds  to  further 
develop  the  university's  own  collection.  When  the  Reading  collec- 

1 F.M.  Stenton,  Anglo-Saxon  England  (Oxford,  1943),  the  latest  edition 

— the  third  — (Oxford,  1971),  remains  in  print. 

2 Lady  Stenton  provides  an  interesting  footnote  on  her  husband's  going 
to  Christopher  Blunt's  house  in  the  mid-1960s  to  examine  the  Pendraed  gold 
piece  struck  in  the  late  eighth  century  under  either  Offa  or  Coenwulf  of 
Mercia.  See  Stenton  (1973),  p.  224  n.  1. 
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tion  was  published  in  1969  it  consisted  of  221  Anglo-Saxon  and 
Norman  coins,3  including  several  great  rarities,  such  as  a penny  of 
Queen  Cynethryth  of  Mercia. 

Stenton's  two  major  works  were  The  First  Century  of  English 
Feudalism , 1066-1166  and  Anglo-Saxon  England  and  it  was  the  later 
work  which  proved  to  be  the  great  inspiration  to  numismatists.  In 
the  massive  volume  the  author  brought  together  all  the  catagories  of 
evidence  — chronicles,  hagiographies,  charters,  law  codes,  place 
names,  coins  and  archaeological  remains  — and  produced  the  first 
truly  scientific  study  of  the  period  from  the  sixth  to  eleventh  cen- 
turies in  England.  A glance  through  the  articles  and  monographs 
dealing  with  Anglo-Saxon  coinage  from  the  mid- 1940s  through  the 
mid-1970s  and  beyond  will  show  this  work  being  constantly  cited. 
Because  of  his  use  of  numismatic  evidence  Stenton  would  be  made 
an  honorary  member  of  the  British  Numismatic  Society  in  1959. 

Stenton's  influence  can  also  be  seen  by  the  fact  that  when  the 
idea  of  publishing  the  Sylloge  of  Coins  of  the  British  Isles  was  first  pre- 
sented to  the  British  Academy  in  the  early  1950s  Stenton  agreed  to 
become  the  chairman  of  the  project.  The  British  Sylloge  was  mod- 
eled upon  the  Sylloge  Nummorum  Graecorum  series  which  has  been 
systematically  publishing  the  collections,  both  public  and  private,  of 
ancient  Greek  coins  from  around  the  world.  Such  noble  enterprises 
are  difficult  to  get  going  and  sustain  as  can  be  seen  by  the  failures  of 
the  Roman  sylloge  series  after  only  a few  volumes  and  the  collapse 
of  the  American  series  after  one  (poorly  reviewed)  volume.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  British  series  (58  volumes  and  counting)  must  at  least  be 
partly  credited  to  Stenton's  influence.  His  authority  is  further  seen 
by  the  fact  that  most  of  the  volumes  published  so  far  are  devoted  to 
the  coinage  of  the  medieval  period  in  general  and  the  Anglo-Saxons 
in  particular. 

Stenton  was  also  given  the  rare  distinction  of  having  two 
festschrifts  dedicated  to  him.  Both  of  these  monographs  were  devot- 
ed to  numismatic  subjects.  The  first,  Sir  Christopher  Hatton's  Book  of 
Seals , is  an  edition  and  commentary  of  a collection  of  documentary 
facsimiles  made  for  Sir  Christopher  Hatton  (1540-1591),  an  impor- 
tant figure  at  the  court  of  Elizabeth  I.  The  work  contains  drawings  of 
many  documents  and  seals,  the  originals  of  which  are  now  lost.  For 
example,  the  only  known  representation  of  the  seal  of  Odo,  bishop 
of  Bauyeux  (the  brother  of  William  the  Conqueror)  is  known  from 
this  work. 

The  second  monograph,  Anglo-Saxon  Coins  [Figure  1],  contained 
a series  of  fifteen  articles  by  the  leading  historians  and  numismatists 
of  the  day  and  has  remained  a classic  in  the  field  ever  since.4  The 

3 C.E.  Blunt  and  M.  Dolley,  Sylloge  of  Coins  of  the  British  Isles,  vol.  IT. 
Reading  University.  Anglo-Saxon  and  Norman  Coins;  Royal  Coin  Cabinet, 
Stockholm,  Anglo-Norman  Pennies  (London,  1969). 

4 R.H.M.  Dolley  (ed.),  Anglo-Saxon  Coins  (London,  1961). 
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Figure  1:  The  second  Stenton  festschrift. 
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project  was  largely  organized  by  Michael  Dolley,  who  at  the  time 
was  a curator  at  the  British  Museum.  Dolley  had  been  trained  as  a 
historian  and,  like  Stenton,  he  fully  understood  the  importance  of 
coins  as  historical  evidence.  Consequently  the  work  contained  arti- 
cles which  would  become  standard  works  for  both  historians  and 
numismatists.  The  work  more  than  succeeded  in  its  attempt  to 
bring  together  two  groups  who  had  not  always  associated  before. 

Stenton  himself  would  also  emphasize  the  importance  of  histori- 
cal evidence  to  the  numismatic  community  in  an  address  he  made 
to  the  British  Numismatic  Society  in  1958.  Stenton  always  lectured 
from  only  a few  notes  and  his  declining  health  prevented  him  from 
ever  publishing  a written  text  during  his  lifetime.  However,  a record- 
ing was  made  of  the  lecture  and  after  his  death  his  wife  and 
Christopher  Blunt  and  Dorothy  Whitelock  transcribed  and  complet- 
ed the  text  which  was  published  in  his  collected  papers.5  Stenton 
also  wrote  the  forward  to  the  first  volume  of  the  British  Sylloge 
series,6  and  published  a review  of  the  second.7 

As  can  quickly  be  seen,  Stenton's  output  of  purely  numismatic 
studies  was  small  in  the  extreme,  but  his  historical  works,  especially 
Anglo-Saxon  England , would  inspire  two  generations  of  numismatic 
researchers.  Thus  his  indirect  contribution  to  numismatic  literature 
was  indeed  profound. 


5 F.M.  Stenton,  "The  Anglo-Saxon  Coinage  and  the  Historian,"  in 
Preparatory  to  Anglo-Saxon  England , ed.  D.M.  Stenton  (Oxford,  1970),  dd  371- 
82.  ^ 

6 F.M.  Stenton,  "Forward"  in  P.  Grierson,  Sylloge  of  Coins  of  the  British 
Isles , vol.  1:  Fitzwilliam  Museum , Cambridge  (London,  1958),  pp.  v-vi. 

7 F.M.  Stenton,  "Review  of  A.S.  Robertson,  Sylloge  of  Coins  of  the  British 
Isles,  vol.  2:  Hunterian  and  Coats  Collections,  University  of  Glasgow,  part  1: 
Anglo-Saxon  Coins  (London,  1961),"  British  Numismatic  Journal  30  (1960-61) 
pp.  403-406. 


The  ANS  Chapman  Files:  Major  William 

Boerum  Wetmore 

by  Leonard  Augsburger 

Major  William  Boerum  Wetmore  was  born  about  1850,  in 
Lon.don,  being  christened  at  St.  George's  Church  in  Hanover 
Square.1  Several  years  later,  a brother  died  in  infancy.  Thus,  William 
was  to  become  the  sole  recipient  of  his  family's  wealth  and  atten- 
tion. His  father,  Samuel,  was  engaged  in  trade  in  South  America, 
China  and  England,  and  it  seems  that  William  was  born  during  one 
of  these  business  expeditions.  Samuel  prospered  greatly  and  retired 
in  New  York  in  1856,  where  the  family  resided  at  15  Waverly  Place 
in  Manhattan.  A new  archive  of  S.H.  and  Henry  Chapman  corre- 
spondence donated  by  a Chapman  descendant,  recently  released  to 
scholars  by  the  American  Numismatic  Society  (ANS),  sheds  new 
insight  on  this  little  known  collector. 

William  was  named  after  his  grandfather  on  his  mother's  side, 
Capt.  William  Boerum.  Boerum,  a midshipman  in  the  U.S.  Navy, 
saw  considerable  action  in  the  war  of  1812.  Eventually  rising  to  the 
rank  of  commander,  he  died  in  service  in  1842.  Several  of  Boerum's 
letters  describing  various  naval  engagements  (chasing  British  ships, 
etc.)  were  preserved  at  least  into  the  1860s.2  William  Wetmore 
entered  the  U.S.  Military  Academy  at  West  Point  in  1867  and  was 
commissioned  second  lieutenant  in  1872. 3 He  saw  military  action 
against  Indians  in  the  western  U.S.  and  served  as  a major  in  the  New 
York  Militia  from  1879  to  1882. 

The  Wetmore  family  was  connected  with  the  grand  names  of  the 
gilded  age,  Astors,  Vanderbilts,  and  Roosevelts  all  being  mentioned 
as  attending  the  same  balls  and  charity  events  as  the  Wetmores.  A 
digital  search  of  the  New  York  Times  revealed  literally  hundreds  of 
citations  related  to  the  Wetmore  family  social  life.  The  mere  pres- 
ence of  Wetmore's  wife  at  the  opera  was  considered  of  sufficient 
import  to  meet  the  standard  for  Times  publication:  "all  the  news 
that's  fit  to  print."4  More  numismatically,  the  Garrett  family,  rail- 
road kings  of  Baltimore,  may  have  been  acquaintances  of  Wetmore 
as  well.  Robert  Garrett  and  Wetmore  are  mentioned  in  adjacent 
items  covering  the  Newport,  Rhode  Island  social  scene  in  1886. 5 

William  and  Annette  Wetmore,  fifth  cousins  once  removed, 
were  married  in  New  York  in  1882. 6 Theirs  was  a troubled  marriage 

1 J.C.  Wetmore,  The  Wetmore  Family  in  America  (Albany,  1861),  p.  414. 

2 Wetmore  (1861),  pp.  367-375. 

3 P.  Smith,  American  Numismatic  Biographies  (Rocky  River,  1992),  p.  240, 
citing  Biographical  Register  of  the  Officers  and  Graduates  of  the  U.S.  Military 
Academy  at  West  Point. 

4 No  author  or  title,  New  York  Times , January  17,  1886,  p.  3. 

5 No  author  or  title,  New  York  Times,  March  14,  1886,  p.  14. 

6 No  author  or  title,  New  York  Times , April  13,  1882,  p.  2. 
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which  played  out  over  many  years  in  the  New  York  Times  society 
pages,  not  to  mention  the  courts,  with  a <lexis.com>  search  reveal- 
ing no  fewer  than  eight  judicial  decisions  between  the  fighting  pair, 
several  reaching  the  New  York  State  Supreme  Court.  The  couple  part- 
ed ways  in  1889, 7 and  Wetmore  went  to  the  extent  of  moving  out  of 
state  and  having  himself  declared  bankrupt  in  order  to  avoid  paying 
child  support.8  Whether  Wetmore  reported  his  substantial  coin  cabi- 
net to  the  bankruptcy  court  is  unknown.  In  any  case,  the  legal  con- 
test was  little  more  than  a battle  of  egos,  as  Wetmore's  wife  had 
remarried  into  an  equally  if  not  more  comfortable  estate. 

The  Wetmore  coin  collection,  sold  in  1906  by  the  Chapmans 
[Figure  1],  was  most  notable  for  the  1804  dollar  included  therein  (a 
Class  I specimen  currently  residing  in  the  ANA  Museum,  ex  du 
Pont).  Beyond  that,  the  collection  included  a run  of  gold  proof  sets 
from  1863  to  1881,  lacking  only  the  1865  set.  Wetmore  explained 
the  absent  1865  set  in  a 1904  letter  to  the  Chapmans,9  speculating 
that  the  price  of  gold  in  1865  was  too  high.  Wetmore's  father  had 
paid  $101.25  in  currency  for  the  1864  set  (it  seems  that  Wetmore 
maintained  records  of  all  the  purchases  in  his  collection,  an  archive 
waiting  to  be  found).  The  government  that  minted  proof  gold  coins 
would  not  accept  its  own  currency  at  face  value  in  exchange  for  the 
glittering  yellow  gems. 

At  some  point  Wetmore  began  making  his  own  numismatic  pur- 
chases, this  activity  reaching  its  zenith  with  the  acquisition  of  the 
1804  dollar  from  Lorin  Parmelee  in  1876. 10  The  following  year,  an 
1802  half  dime  was  purchased  from  Edward  Cogan.* 11  Wetmore 
joined  the  ANS  in  1879,  and  had  previously  published  an  article  in 
the  American  Journal  of  Numismatics  in  July  1878,  advocating  the  use 
of  a metric  scale  for  measuring  coin  sizes  [Figure  2].  A similar  appeal 
from  Wetmore  is  found  in  Scott's  Coin  Collector's  Journal,  June  1878, 
and  again  (unattributed)  in  Frossard's  Numisma,  July  1878.  In 
December  1878,  Wetmore  wrote  to  the  Chapmans  on  the  same 
topic,  offering  to  send  an  electrotype  of  the  scale  for  printing.12  In 
addition  to  coins,  Wetmore  saved  numismatic  literature,  several 
hundred  pieces  appearing  in  the  Chapmans'  Wetmore  sale  in  1906, 
much  of  this  apparently  dating  to  1880  and  earlier. 

7 No  author  or  title,  New  York  Times,  December  3,  1890,  p.  6. 

8 No  author  or  title,  New  York  Times,  November  14,  1899,  p.  2. 

9 Letter  from  William  Wetmore  to  the  Chapmans,  July  3,  1904,  in  the 
ANS  collection.  Elsewhere,  Philadelphia  dealer  E.B.  Mason  advertised  1868 
silver  proof  sets  at  $4.50  in  greenbacks,  this  in  exchange  for  about  two  dol- 
lars face  value  of  silver;  see  Mason's  Coin  ami  Stamp  Collector's  Magazine  3 

(1868),  p.  112. 

10  S.H.  and  H.  Chapman,  Wetmore  auction  sale,  June  27-28,  1906  d 

13.  ' 

11  Ibid.,  p.  26. 

12  Letter  from  Wetmore  to  the  Chapmans,  December  23,  1878,  ANS  col- 
lection. 
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Figure  1:  Plate  3 from  the  Chapman  brothers'  catalogue  of  the 
Wetmore  collection,  illustrating  many  of  the  finest  pieces  in  the  col- 
lection. The  1794  dollar,  depicted  with  a lamination  defect  here,  has 
since  been  repaired  as  noted  by  Martin  Logies  ("The  Flowing  Hair 
Dollars  of  1794"),  and  was  likely  purchased  by  Wetmore  from  a 
Cogan  sale,  10/1876:341. 
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The  above  is  the  new  com  scale  which  I have  the  honor  to  propose  to 
collectors  for  adoption,  it  is  in  millimeters.,  end  its  advantages  over  the  old 
scales  are  that  whilc.it  is  not  only  a scale  founded  on  purely  scientific  princi- 
ples, it  is  a decimal  scale,  and  also  an  international  scale,  as  all  countries  using 
the  metric  system  measure  the  diameters  of  their  coins  by  it.  The  numbers 
of  the.  sires  of  the  coins  correspond  to  the  combers  of  the  millimeters  on  the 
scale,  so  that  the  she  of  a coin  is  the  number  of  millimeters  in  its  diameter. 
This  is  a great  advantage  over  the  arbitrary  scale  of  Mlonnet  and  the  t-tti 
inch  scale.  The  disadvantages  of  the  former  were  so  evident  , that  American 
collectors  soon  abandoned  »:.  The  wb  inch  scale  which  they  substituted  in 
Its  place  was  almost  as  had.  Its  unit  is  entirely  accidental;  it  is  not  decimally 
divided,  and  when  the  sire  of  a coin  is  given,  it  has  to  be  divided  by  16  in 
order  to  hod  the  exact  site  of  the  coin.  In  connection  with  this,  1 might:  state 
that  the  majority  of  civilised  nations  have  adopted  the  meter  as  their  unit  of 
length..;  it  is  therefore  an  international  measure*  We  legalised  it  in  *866,  and 
as  a measure  it  is  being  rapidly  introduced  and,  used  throughout  our  country, 
and  will  soon  be  the  only  measure  employed*  It  is  divided  decimally  into  to 
decimeters,  too  centimeters  or  ifooa  millimeters;  a system  similar  to  our 
federal  money. 

These  facts  are  stated  to  show  collectors  the  advantages  that  would  obtain 
by  using  a scale  whose  units  are  the.  thousandths  of  the  international  unit  of 
length,  especially  when  the  mints  of  the  civilised,  world  measure  the  diameters 
of  their  coins  hi  these  same  units,  (millimeters.}  I have  adopted  It  in  my 
collection.,  and  find  it  far  more  convenient  than  the  old  scale,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  American  collectors  will  see  Its  advantages  and  noon  adopt  It, 

Mm  ¥&rk  C$y>  May*  i8f8>  w.  a.  wrmoa.8* 


Figure  2:  Wetmore's  contribution  to  the  July  1878  issue  of  the 
America n Journal  of  Numismatics  promoting  the  use  of  the  millimeter 
scale  for  coin  sizes. 
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Wetmore  stopped  collecting  about  1882,  this  being  the  year  of 
his  first  marriage.13  In  1904,  he  writes  the  Chapmans  that  "since 
1882  1 have  not  been  getting  any  proof  sets,  nor  collecting  much 
except  a few  foreign  pieces  when  abroad.  I now  wish  to  make  my  sil- 
ver complete  to  date."14  Wetmore  had  apparently  visited  the 
Chapmans  in  person  and  discussed  his  run  of  gold  proof  sets,  at  the 
same  time  inquiring  as  to  the  price  of  similar  silver  sets,  and  was 
quoted  a price  of  $80  total  for  the  sets  of  1882  through  1904. 
Wetmore  notes  that  he  intended  to  purchase  the  sets  but  found  that 
his  checking  account  was  too  low,  and  asked  the  Chapmans  to 
reconfirm  the  price.15  The  sale  was  apparently  never  consummated, 
these  pieces  lacking  in  the  1906  Chapman  sale. 

Wetmore  felt  more  strongly  about  completing  his  early  runs. 
Among  early  quarters  his  date  set  lacked  only  the  1827/3,  which  was 
acquired  from  the  Chapmans'  Mills  sale  in  April  1904  for  $280. 
Wetmore  seems  to  have  been  greatly  concerned  about  the  piece,  ask- 
ing his  wife  to  correspond  with  the  Chapmans  regarding  the  coin. 
His  wife  noted  that  he  was  "sick  in  bed"  and  not  able  to  travel  to  the 
Philadelphia  sale  personally.16  Several  days  later  a telegram  contain- 
ing bidding  instructions  on  the  1827/3  was  sent  by  Wetmore  to  the 
Chapmans.17 

Wetmore  also  had  spaces  to  fill  in  his  dollar  run.  In  July  1904,  he 
noted  that  he  was  missing  the  1836  Gobrecht  name  in  field,  1838 
Gobrecht,  1852,  and  1858  dollars.  "It  seems  to  be  necessary  to  make 
a collection  complete,"  Wetmore  wrote  of  the  1836  Gobrecht  name 
in  field  coin.  Wetmore  was  perhaps  already  thinking  of  liquidating 
and  felt  that  the  complete  set  would  attract  more  competition,  a not 
uncommon  idea  among  collectors.  Accordingly,  he  bid  on  the  fol- 
lowing lots  in  the  Chapmans'  July  1904  (Barker)  sale,  his  bids 


enclosed 

in  a letter  written  that  month.18 

Lot 

Description 

Wetmore  Bid 

Price  Realized 

633 

1836  Gobrecht 
name  in  field 

$120 

$125 

635 

1838  Gobrecht 

$140 

$142 

652 

1852  dollar,  poor 

$45 

$33 

658 

1858  dollar,  fine 

$40 

$31 

13  No  author  or  title,  New  York  Times , April  13,  1882,  p.  2. 

14  Letter  from  William  Wetmore  to  the  Chapmans,  July  3,  1904,  in  the 
ANS  collection. 

15  Ibid. 

16  Letter  from  Katherine  Wetmore  to  the  Chapmans,  April  25,  1904, 
ANS  collection. 

17  Telegram  from  Wetmore  to  the  Chapmans,  April  27,  1904,  ANS  col- 
lection. 

18  Letter  from  William  Wetmore  to  the  Chapmans,  July  3,  1904,  in  the 
ANS  collection. 
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Wetmore  acknowledged  receipt  of  the  coins  from  the  Chapmans 
on  August  5,  1904. 19  The  Chapmans  may  have  raised  bids  on 
Wetmore's  behalf,  as  all  of  the  above  coins  seem  to  reappear  in  the 
Chapman  Wetmore  1906  sale  (where  they  sold  for  lower  prices). 
Wetmore's  second  wife  was  apparently  not  pleased  with  the  transac- 
tion and  wrote  the  Chapmans  later  that  month  that  Wetmore  would 
no  longer  be  collecting,  as  "his  means  will  not  permit  to  such  an 
outlay."20  Wetmore  apparently  thought  little  of  his  wife's  disap- 
proval, or  perhaps  had  an  incurable  habit,  and  promptly  ordered  an 
1862  proof  double  eagle  for  $25,  the  coin  being  received  in  October, 
1904. 21  An  identical  coin  shows  up  in  the  Wetmore  1906  sale,  being 
sold  at  the  same  price.  The  Chapman  ANS  archive  goes  silent  at  this 
point,  though  certainly  there  must  have  been  plentiful  correspon- 
dence leading  up  to  the  1906  sale  of  Wetmore's  collection.  That  sale 
of  1,290  lots  realized  a total  of  $8,390.72. 

Beyond  the  proof  gold  and  1804  dollar,  the  sale  was  notable  for 
early  Carson  City  silver,  including  an  uncirculated  1870-CC  dollar, 
uncirculated  1870-CC  and  1872-CC  quarters,  and  uncirculated 
Carson  City  halves  from  1871  to  1874.  Wetmore  was  one  of  the  few 
coin  collectors  in  the  western  U.S.  in  the  1870s,  and  may  very  well 
have  pulled  these  out  of  circulation  during  his  time  in  the  military. 
These  mintmarked  condition  rarities  were  largely  ignored  at  the  time 
of  the  Wetmore  sale,  greater  attention  being  given  to  more  famous 
Philadelphia  delicacies  such  as  the  1804  dollar.  The  two  notable 
Carson  City  quarters  were  won  by  John  Clapp  and  are  most  likely 
those  now  known  as  the  Eliasberg  specimens.  The  1804  dollar  was 
bought  by  the  Chapmans,  while  the  1827/3  quarter  went  to  Virgil 
Brand.  The  1802  half  dime  was  sold  to  a C.H.  Conover.  The  1875 
gold  proof  set  landed  in  the  Dunham  collection,  where  it  was  sadly 
broken  up  and  sold  as  individual  pieces.  Virtually  untouched  since  it 
had  left  the  Mint  in  1875,  Mehl  described  several  of  these  coins  as 
the  finest  he  had  seen. 

Wetmore's  three  children  all  married  into  society,  as  might  be 
expected.  Louis,  born  in  1889,  was  married  to  a daughter  of  Eugene 
A.  Philbin,  a New  York  Supreme  Court  judge.22  Dagmar,  born  in 
1888,  married  Charles  S.  Sargent,  Jr.,  who  was  probably  a longtime 
family  acquaintance.  Sargent's  father  is  listed  among  the  guests  at  an 
1883  Delmonico  Ball  in  New  York,  along  with  William  Wetmore  and 
his  wife.23  Sargent,  Sr.  was  the  director  of  the  Arnold  Arboretum  at 

19  Telegram  from  Wetmore  to  the  Chapmans,  August  5,  1904,  ANS  col- 
lection. 

20  Letter  from  Katherine  B.  Wetmore  to  the  Chapmans,  August  30, 
1904,  ANS  collection. 

21  Letter  from  Wetmore  to  the  Chapmans,  October  24,  1904,  ANS  col- 
lection. 

22  No  author  or  title,  New  York  Times,  May  22,  1934,  p.  21. 

23  No  author  or  title,  New  York  Times,  December  18,  1883,  p.  5. 
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Harvard  University.  Wenonah,  born  in  1883,  married  a son  of 
Arthur  Devens,  a Boston  financier.24  Notable  among  Wetmore's 
grandchildren  was  Charlie  Devens,  who  enjoyed  a brief  pitching 
career  with  the  New  York  Yankees  in  the  mid-1930s.25  Wetmore 
passed  away  in  1919,  in  Atlantic  City,  New  jersey,  surviving  his  sec- 
ond wife.26 


24  W.D.  Bridge,  John  Bridge  Family  in  America,  1632-1924  (Cambridge, 
1924),  p.  446. 

25  No  author  and  title,  New  York  Times,  May  22,  1934,  p.  21  and 
"Baseball  Almanac,"  available  at  <www.baseball-almanac.com>. 

26  No  author  or  title,  Atlantic  City  Press,  March  25,  1919.  The  author 
would  like  to  thank  Frank  Campbell  of  the  American  Numismatic  Society 
for  his  assistance  with  the  Chapman  correspondence,  and  Dan  Hamelberg 
for  information  from  the  Chapmans'  Wetmore  bid  book. 
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The  Collector's  Handbook.  This  handy  guide  cuts  right  to  the  chase  on  every  topic  from 
record  keeping  to  estate 
planning  to  disposition 
methods. 

The  Collector's  Handbook  is 
written  to  the  active,  current 
collector,  but  all  pertinent 
chapters  also  include  lips  for 
Heirs  sections  that  aid  in 
avoiding  the  common  pitfalls 
encountered  by  that  group. 

The  guide  is  sized  perfectly 
to  keep  with  your  collection 
or  in  a safe  deposit  box. 
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3500  MAPLE  AVENUE,  17TH  FLOOR  • DALLAS,  TX  75219-3941 
HeritageCoins.com  • 1-800-872-6467 


Fixed  Price  List 

I am  issuing  fixed  price  lists  of  scarce  and  interesting 
numismatic  literature  and  ephemera  including 

• Rare  19th-century  American  Numismatic 

Periodicals 

• Reference  Works,  Auction  Catalogues  and  Society 

Proceedings 

• Ephemera  Including  Signed  Correspondence  from 

Prominent  Numismatists 
All  carefully  catalogued  and  described  in  detail. 

For  a free  copy  of  the  list,  please  contact 

David  F.  Fanning 

PO  Box  132422,  Columbus,  OH  43213 

WEB  SITE 

<WWW.GEOCITIES.COM/FANNINGBOOKS/> 
E-MAIL  <FANNING32@EARTHLINK.NET> 


Get  on  Board  with  The  E-Sylum 

the  weekly  e-mail  newsletter  of  the 

Hundreds  of  bibliophiles  around  the  U.S.  and  the 
world  subscribe  to  this  free  publication,  containing 
news  and  information  about  NBS 
and  numismatic  literature  in  general. 

To  subscribe,  write  to  Wayne  Homren  at 
who  mren  @ co  inti  bra  ry . com 
For  more  information,  see  the  NBS  web  site  at 
http://www.coi  n books  .org/ 


CHRISTOPHER  EIMER 

Since  1970,  buying,  selling  and  writing  about  Commemorative 

and  Historical  Medals 

(view  online  at  www.christophereimer.co.uk) 

The  Pingo  Family  and  Medal  Making  in  1 8th  Century  Britain 
(Recipient  of  the  2002  Carl  W.A.  Carlsson  Medal, 
presented  by  Medal  Collectors  ot  America) 


THE  PINGO  FAMILY 


& MEDAL  MAKING  IN 

18TH-CENTURY  BRITAIN 
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CHRISTOPHER  EIMER 
PO.  Box  352,  London  NW 1 1 7RF 
United  Kingdom 

Tel.  (0044)  20  8458  9933  / Fax:  (0044)  20  8455  3535 
art@christophereimer.co.uk  (e-mail) 
www.christophereimer.co.uk  (web-site) 


